THE GREAT REWARD.   II. CHARACTER

works of other playwrights or novelists, however
living, are yet perspicuous beings; we see their
motives and understand them in a way we seldom
or never understand people in real life. Real people
will now and then surprise, and even astonish us
with what they say and do : we can never quite
predict their future actions; but this element of
inexplicability, which at the same time invites and
eludes analysis, Shakespeare has given to characters
like Falstaff, and Hamlet, and Cleopatra. As Dr.
Bradley finely says, c they are inexhaustible. You
feel that, if they were alive and you spent your whole
life with them . . . they would continue every day
to surprise, perplex, and delight you.3 And they
remain for us like certain personages in history, like
Mary Queen of Scots, like Queen Elizabeth, like
Napoleon, the subject of infinite discussion. Our
sense of their reality is heightened and quickened by
our inability to see through them and find any
formula to explain them.l Of all of these characters
the most baffling is Hamlet; and the fact that we
cannot explain him, that he seems unable to explain
himself, is perhaps what makes this imaginary being
seem in a way more real than any real person who
ever lived.

If Shakespeare had died when he had written
Hamlety we might have thought that he had reached,
at the age of thirty-seven, a point, not only as a poet,
but as a dramatist, beyond which he could go no

1 Les caractires qifon saisit enticement, qifon analyse avec certitude sont
ttija morts. Maeterlinck Macbeth^ p. xix.
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